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by Dale Stelter 

According to a recently released report 
by Alberta Environment, pollutants from 
two existing pulp mills are starving the 
Athabasca River of oxygen during criti¬ 
cal winter periods. 

The report stated that discharges from 
a mill at Hinton, operated by Weldwood 
of Canada, and a mill at Whitecourt, op¬ 
erated by Millar Western, reduce oxygen 
levels below Canadian standards and close 
to the more lenient Alberta standards, dur¬ 
ing severe winter periods. 

The problem stems from a phenomenon 
known as biological oxygen demand (BOD). 
The liquid effluent dumped into rivers by 
pulp mills promotes biological growth, and 
this causes increased consumption of oxygen. 

The problem becomes more serious during 
winter, when the river flow decreases, and 
the ice cover does not allow natural re¬ 
aeration of the water. 

The Athabasca River acts as a source 
of food and water for many Native 
communities, and as a drinking water 
supply for the City of Fort McMurray. 

The Alberta Environment report also 
warned that the oxygen depletion could 
pose a threat to the river's aquatic life, 
which includes approximately 20 species 
of fish. The report further warned that 
this threat would increase with the 
construction of three additional mill s that 
would discharge effluent into the Athabasca 
River system. 

Alberta-Pacific Forest Industries hopes 
to build a $1.3 billion pulp mill near the 
town of Athabasca. A federal-provincial 
review panel is being conducted into the 
mill. A series of public meetings were 
recently held as part of the review. 

Alberta Energy Company has received 
approval to build a pulp mill near Slave 
Lake. The mill will discharge effluent into 
the Slave River, which empties into the 
Athabasca. 

As well the Alberta Newsprint mill near 
Whitecourt is currently under construction, 
and could be operational next year. 
The Alberta Environment report stated 
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that the utilization of more stringent 
pollution standards would allow the river’s 
oxygen levels to remain above Alberta 
standards. 

This could mean that all nulls, current 
and future, would have to make improve¬ 
ments to their waste treatment systems, 
and could be forced to cut back production 
during the critical periods of ice cover and 
low river flow. 

A professor of environmental health at 
theUniversity of Alberta said that treatment 


technology exists which has the potential 
to reduce oxygen-depletion by pulp mills. 
Such technology is more expensive than 
current treatment systems, but would be 
85% to 95% effective. 

The problem of oxygen depletion exists 
in conjunction with the issue of toxins, 
such as dioxins and furans, contained in 
pulp mill effluent. The toxins, some of which 
are cancer-causing, accumulate in river 
sediment, and in fish and other aquatic 
life. 
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by Dale Stelter attitude toward the environment, with the 

It’s encouraging to see the significant result that the environment becomes simply 
increase in the attention being paid to a means, or a tool, toward the end of 
the environment by the public, the media, economic growth. In short, humans, and 
and finally, by governments. Indeed, the their ever-increasing wants and needs, are 
increase has been dramatic enough to lead to reign supreme over the environment, 
some observers to say that the environment We are now seeing what that attitude leads 


will be THE topic of the '90s. 

It's definitely time, for the problems are 
many - the destruction of the ozone layer, 
the "greenhouse effect," the destruction of 
the world's rainforests, an estimated ex¬ 
tinction rate of one animal species and 
one plant species per day. 

These are just a small portion of the 
environmental problems we face on a global 
scale. Each continent and each country 
also has its own set of specific problems. 

Yet, one has to wonder, how much is 
I really being done to combat and solve these 
j problems? How much of the current 
1 environmental awareness is rhetoric, 
posturing or a "bandwagon effect." 

For example, during the 1960s, while 
social activists were dedicating considerable 
effort to such issues as civil and minority 
rights, women's rights, and the environ¬ 
ment, a great number of people limited 
their activism to growing their hair long 
and flashing peace signs. During the 1970s 
and 1980s, when social issues lost their 
public appeal, large numbers of the "would- 
be rebels" donned the corporate image 
and became yuppies. 

On a different level, Canadian Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney takes great pains 
to grab the international spotlight with 
eloquent commitments to the environment. 
Yet since the Mulroney government came 
to power in 1984, environment Canada 
has faced a number of budget cutbacks. 

No, preservation of the environment 
requires more than tokenism. It requires 
concerted commitment and action at all 
levels. 

But if there is one thing that is needed 
most, it is a shift in our values and attitudes 
toward the environment. Modem society 
is driven by the goals of constantly 
increased economic growth and productiv¬ 
ity. Such an approach results in an exploitive 


By contrast, the Native attitude toward 
the environment is based on a holistic 
approach, emphasizing the interrelation¬ 
ships between - and interdependence of 
- all components of the ecological system. 
None ofthose components, including humans, 
are meant to exploit or dominate the rest 
of the system. 

No one can deny our need to utilize 
the earth's resources for our own survival, 
or the fact that modern technology, which 
in many ways has accelerated the process 
of environmental degradation, has also 
provided us with a great number of benefits 

But it cannot be denied, either, that 
modem society must learn to rein in its 
highly materialistic and self-centred wants 
and needs, and to look at the environment 
from a holistic standpoint. 

This is obviously an enormous task, witl 
vast social, economic and political impli 
cations. But in order to ensure the surviva 
of future generations, in a healthy 
environment, it is a vitally necessary task. 


Letters to the Editor 

Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your fifth anniver¬ 
sary of publishing your excellent news¬ 
paper. Alberta Native News is exception¬ 
ally fine in the quality of the articles, 
the beautiful layout and the artistic design. 
It is a pleasure to read your paper. I 
thoroughly enjoy the artistry ofthe Aboriginal 
peoples' art and drawings, and the excellent 
stories. 

Keep up the good work! 
_Muriel Stanley Venne 

Dear Editor: 
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The Shooting Gallery at Edmonton Eaton 
Centre was purchased as a package 
installation for the centre. It was an "off- 
the-shelf 1 item in which we had no design 
input. Had we been aware that the display 
would offend we would have altered the 
scene or purchased a different scene. Since 
complaints have been made, we have taken 
steps to change the scene. The manniq- 
uins have been removed. We sincerely regret 
that the game offended and upset members 
of the Native community. It has never 
been our intention to perpetuate a negative 
stereotype. We appreciate the efforts of 
those in the Native co mmuni ty, the press 
and others who have sensitized us to this 
concern ., * 

Selma S. Linzer, Vice President 
Shopping Centre Operations 
Triple Five Corporation Ltd. 
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TEEN-AGE SUICIDE INQUIRY SET 


by Brian Savage 

The inquiry into the May 30 suicide of 
teenager Wayne Moberly will finally get 
underway in early October. 

Set up under the Fatalities Inquiry Act, 
the inquiry will be open to the public. 
The inquiry will be presided over by 
Provincial Court Judge M. A. Porter who 
will make recommendations on the evidence 
presented but will not be looking at finding 
specific fault in the death of the Metis teen¬ 
ager. 

Sixteen year old Wayne Moberly commit¬ 
ted suicide earlier this year after being 
moved seven times in seven years of foster 
care. 

His deathis reminiscent of the 1984 suicide 
of Richard Cardinal, who at 17 years had 
lived in 28 foster homes. 


"We're certainly open to look at that 
committee and make changes in it if it's 
felt to be beneficial," says Bell. 

Immediately after the death of Wayne 
according to Bell, "the very immediate needs 
to be addressed were the youth who knew 
Wayne,” to help them "handle the aftermath 
of suicide." This included helping the staff 
people cope with Wayne's suicide as well. 

"We haven't looked at the program in 
general, we've just looked at Wayne Moberly's 
circumstances," says Bell. "We don't see a 
need to review the foster care program, but 
we will be using Native foster homes as 
much as possible." 

Bell went on to state that the report 
done by Social Services on Wayne Moberly's 
suicide was kept confidential by the Minister, 



Denis Bell, regional director of the 
Edmonton Region of Alberta Family and 
Social Services says there were a number 
of changes implemented after Wayne's 
death. 

These included the assignment of a regional 
director to identify and assess the needs 
of the youth in the area and to work with 
various youth groups; a peer support group 
project to be established in the local high 
school; and more direct involvement with 
a number of local agencies including the 
Native Counselling Services. Bell sees 
working with the latter a "key" to working 
with the. community. 

The child welfare advisory committee will 
be reviewed after meetings with the 
community showed a concern that there 
was not sufficient representation of the 
townspeople. 

Proud to have worked 
with the communities 
for otfer 5 years 


John Oldring, out of respect to Wayne 
and his family. 

Ken Stewart of the Medical Examiner's 
Board stated that, while the Inquiry would 
not be "disrespectful" of the family's privacy, 
any testimony deemed important by the j udge 
in establishing a finding on the death will be 
investigated. 

At the time of his death, Wayne was 
seeing a youth worker and a social worker 
twice a week. Social Services had taken 
him from his natural home at the age 
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BLASTERS 

Plastic Bead-Dry Strip 

Paint Removal 

Auto, Truck, Ind. Equip. Etc. 
4306 - 76 Ave, Edm, AB. 

Ph. 466-6243 


PETE'S TIRE SHOP 

| A DIVISION OF PETE'S TIRES LUBE LTD. 
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COMPLETE 

AUTO and FURNITURE UPHOLSTERY 
PLEATED SHADES and VERTICAL BLINDS 
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Choice of Colour and Design 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


SUICIDE LINKED TO PAS INQUIRY 

Winnipeg police inspector Ken Dowson shot himself the day before he 
wassclmduled to testify at the Manitoba Native Justice inquiry. 

^vo suicide notes were left and although they have not been made public 
one note is said to link his suicide with the stress of the inquiry. Though 
the second note is believed to centre around personal problems, manymiembers 
of the Winnipeg police bitterly blame the inquiry for his deatfc. 

Dowson led the internal police investigation into the fatal shooting of 
Native leader J. J. Harper in 1988 following a struggle with Constable 
Robert Cross. The constable was cleared of any wrong doing. 


BAND LAUNCHES $575 M. LAWSUIT 

An Alberta Native Band has launched a $575. million lawsuit against the 
federal government. The Samson Band, located some 80 kms south of Edmonton 
is claiming that the Department of Indian Affairs have mismanaged petroleum 
revenues held in trust for the band. —" 

The band is further alleging that the department negotiated royalty rates un¬ 
wisely with oil companies. They are seeking additional compensation for housing 
costs which were denied to them by the Department of Indian Affairs. 

The Samson Band, which has 3,000 members, is calling for a full accounting of 
transactions that have been made on their behalf. They want the return of $400 
million which is, in accordance with the Indian Act, held in trust. 


LUBICON TALKS GOING NOWHERE 

The land talks scheduled between the Lubicon Band and the federal government 
were doomed from the start. 

The Lubicons were unsuccessful in their attempt to exclude federal spokesman 
Ken Colby from the talks, considering him a reporter. 

The feds upped their January take-it-or-leave-it offer by $5 million for 
economic development. At the same time they refused to consider any compensation 
for lost benefits not provided in the 50 years since promising the Lubicons 
a reserve. 

Talks ended, with Colby saying that the feds will not negotiate further 
until it's clear how many members the Lubicon have on their present 
band list. He claims that 117 of their claimed 477 band membership are 
now members of the newly formed Woodland Cree Band. 


( Wishing You a Happy Thanksgiving ^ 
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The Spirit Who Searched for a Woman 


by William Singer III 

Contributed by Ninastako Centre 

During a raid on chanting, calling his 
a Blood camp by Crow medium. The me- 
wanders one of the dium presented 
Blood women disap- himself and inquired 
peared. Her husband of the man's wish, 
was greatly dis- But first they ate, 
tressed for he could then smoked the pipe; 
not find her among after this the blind 
those slain and knew man told the medium 
she had been cap- of his offer to help 
tured by the enemy, locate the man's wife. 

The man carried He agreed to help find 
about their infant the woman, 
son, searching and He asked for some 
lamenting for his article which the 
missing wife. woman had recently 


set out to find the 
woman. 

After a lengthy 
journey they reached 
the Crow camp. He 
tied the donkey in 
the woods and 
approached the camp 
to locate the woman. 

He spotted her 
outside her captor's 
teepee. He made 
himself visible to her 
and showed the 
article he had taken 


trail and turned back. 

They resumed their 
j oumey at an incredi¬ 
bly fast pace, since 
he was a spirit - 
something the 
woman never sus¬ 
pected. 

They arried home 
shortly and the 
husband, true to his 
word, took the blind 
man as his son-in- 
law. 



Now a certain blind 
man in the band felt 
pity for the grieving 
man and approached 
him, saying, "I have 
great pity for you; 
I shall go and seek 
your wife. If my 
venture should be 
successful I ask only 
that you take me as 
your son-in-law." 

Upon receiving the 
husband's consent, 
the blind man re¬ 
turned to his teepee 
and made prepara¬ 
tions. He set out food 
and water and got 
his pipe ready. 

He then began his 




sewn for her hus¬ 
band. The blind man 
would take it on his 
journey and use it 
as proof of his 
intention to rescue 
her. He instructed 
that the woman's 
mount, a donkey, be 
saddled and then 
shod so he could take 
him along on his 
journey. 

The people did as 
they were told. A 
short while later they 
heard the donkey 
braying in the dis¬ 
tance as the blind 
man and the spirit 


^ All Sizes 
of Coal Available 
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PHONE 663-2265 - RYLEY 



and informed her of 
his mission. 

She was overjoyed 
and agreed to meet 
him by the wood pile 
at night. Her captor, 
meanwhile, was 
entertaining guests 
as usual and sus¬ 
pected nothing. After 
the guests left, he 
immediately went to 
sleep. 

She quickly gath¬ 
ered her belongings 
and ran to meet her 
rescuer. She mounted 
her donkey and they 
set out for home. 

At dawn they 
arrived at a wooded 
area where they 
decided to stop for 
a while. The woman 
lay down to rest and 
the spirit kept look¬ 
out. He spotted Crow 
warriors who had 
pursued them, but 
who soon lost their 
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FUTURE OF NATIVE TAXES UNCLEAR 



by Everett Lambert 

It is still unclear what affect the controver¬ 
sial Goods and Services Tax (GST) will have 
on Native consumers. 

The new tax which will begin in January 
of 1991 will replace the 13 percent manu¬ 
facturer’s tax. A 9 percent tax will be 


He explains that although they don't pay 
tax at the counter, the purchase price of 
most items includes the tax that manu¬ 
facturers and suppliers had to pay. 

The Department of Finance will hold 
special committee hearings on the new 
GST legislation, which will likely be 
presented in the fall sitting of parliament. 




payed by people purchasing certain goods 
and services. Such basic items as food, 
and travel on city transit systems, will 
be exempt. 

Presently Indian people living on reserves 
are protected by Section 87 of the Indian 
Act. The personal property of Indians residing 
on Indian reserves, along with their land, 
is exempt from taxation. Thus money earned 
by Indian people or companies is free from 
tax, as long as the money is earned on 
the reserve. 

However an official with the Department 
of Finance in Ottawa says that Indian 
people do actually pay taxes indirectly. 

Paul Giroux, an information officer with 
the department, says that Indian people 
do pay hidden or "embedded" tax on goods 
purchased on reserves. 


The hearings will allow all groups and 
individuals a say on the new tax. Special 
consultations will be held with Indian people. 

Giroux says the hearings will mostly likely 
hear from Native groups and people working 
in Indian taxation. He added that the 
hearings will likely form a major part of 
the consulations to be held with Indian 
people and groups. 

Giroux said that tax "matters pertaining 
to Indians and Indian bands are perhaps 
the most delicate. They (the federal gov¬ 
ernment) want to at least preserve the 
status they have now. They have to match 
two systems." He says that the special 
tax rights enjoyed by Canadian Indians 
have to work in conjunction with the new 
goods and services tax. 


"Congratulations 

ESSO NAMES RECIPIENTS OF NATIVE EDUCATIONAL AWARDS 
Esso Resources Canada Limited is pleased to Winners are selected based upon academic ner- 

inlroduce the winners of our annual native educa- fotmance, financial need, area of study and 
uonal awards. The program was developed to residency or acceptance at a university or technical 

encourage status and non-status Indians, Inuit and institute. They receive grants of either $3 500 
Metis students of Western Canada to pursue career (college or technical school students) or $4 500 
paths related to the petroleum industry. (university students) per school year. ’ 




Wishing You A Happy Thanksgiving 
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Environment 


Protecting our Mother Earth 


PULP MILL CONTROVERSY CONTINUES 


by Bri 

Alberta's pulp mill 
developments could 
have devastating ef¬ 
fects on the social 
fabric of the sur¬ 
rounding Native 
communities. Harold 
Cardinal warned 
delegates at the In¬ 
dian Economic De¬ 
velopment Confer¬ 
ence "when the abil¬ 
ity of people to make 
a living (off the land) 
is disrupted or de¬ 
stroyed... the deaths 
from social disrup¬ 
tion (especially alco¬ 
hol abuse) go up in a 
dramatic fashion... 


stand against the two 
pulp mills slated for 
Athabasca and Peace 
River. His group and 
others are demand¬ 
ing that independent 
impact studies be 
conducted on the ef¬ 
fects the pulp mills 
will have on air and 
water. They believe 
that the studies must 
investigate the ef¬ 
fects of logging on 
surrounding Native 


Cardinal said that 
if the concerns of his 
group are not put to 
rest during review 
hearings, they "will 



We think that bury¬ 
ing our loved ones is 
too high a price to pay 
for any proposal." 

Harold Cardinal, 
executive director of 
the Aboriginal Re¬ 
source Development 
Group took a firm 


have to look at 
launching joint liti¬ 
gation with other 
groups that are as 
concerned as we are." 

Presently there are 
six pulp mills either 
being built or under 
consideration in 


Alberta, with a 
potential 1.6 million 
tonnes of pulp 
production. By 1995 
total productions 
would be 2.3 million 
tonnes. 

One such project is 
the bleached kraft 
pulp mill to be 
constructed in the 
Lac La Biche area. 
According to Alberta 
Environment the mill 
operating at full 
capacity in 1995 will 
send 1800 tonnes of 
effluent per day into 
the Athabasca River. 
If you add this latest 
project with other 


pumped into it, daily. 

The local MLA is 
Mike Cardinal: "The 
Alberta Pacific pulp 
mill is heavily 
endorsed by the 
constituents in my 
riding," he declares. 

Cardinal feels that 
people should be 
reassured that Al- 
bertahas "the highest 
standards in North 
America," on pollu¬ 
tion. 

As for his Native 
constituents, Cardi¬ 
nal states, "I don't 
believe that Native 
people have been in 
mills in operation, a better position to 
The Athabasca River access job opportu- 
will have over 4,000 nities. The majority 
tonnes of waste of Natives want 



training and jobs, When asked if 
they're tired of many Natives will be 
welfare." Cardinal hired for the pulp mill 
adds that many local project, Cardinal 
Natives are well replied: "I know there 
educated and "ready 
to go to work." 


Continued oi 
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will be Native people visioned, says Car- serves that Alberta computer t arts ont h e rivers 

in the pulp mills, it's dinal. "People want Pacific is really tickets * are iust coming out 

my duty to ensure diversification.” owned by the Japa- trades at t J there ig 

that local people are Cardinal goes on to nese super-conglom-- b ™ e a far as jobs in mor ; and more de- 
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PULP MILL COOTROVERSY fflNTMlJES 

with no consultation 

with Natives on the 
ecological impact, nor 
concern over Indian 
land rights. 

In spite of all the 
controversy 2 addi¬ 
tional mega mills are 

being considered for 
Northern Alberta. 

Environmentalists 

point out that the 

the project, as well serves Cafdinal. Alberta Pacific is in hundreds of thou- development is in Dmshowa mill under 
as spinoff jobs. There are oppo- the process of pur- sands of dollars but Treaty8 territory and the new provincial 

Cardinal foresees nents to such proj- chasing its start-up 


(negative 

really tickets 

owned by the Japa- trades at the same 
Cardinal goes on to nese super-conglom- time . , . 

‘Si- „ p ,«. BUSES: sBTBft-* 
sss-ara bssuss 

project and another multi-million dollar tion is worth $18 mechamza ion l y. . ■ 

500jobs from the log- project is a proposed bihion) and holder of tr acting out to And ir0 ”®,7’ 
ging. Cardinal notes convention centre to a "poor pollution machine owners, when one looks at the 

that there will be eco- be built in the Ath- record." Lawrence These things lookhke map, one sees that 

nomic spinoffs from abasca region, ob- also observes that combines, and cost most of the pulp null 

r . a rhinal Alberta Pacific is in hundreds of thou- development is in 


„n eventual boost in ects as the Alberta equipment 
the region's popula- Pacificpulpmill. One though still at the 
tion by as much as such critic is Randy review stage while 
5,000. Tourism would Lawrence, co-chair- environmental im- 
be highlighted to man of Friends of the pact studies are con- 
boost the region's North, a coalition of ducted. 

concerned groups. "A good example of 
He quickly ob- the tail wagging the 
dog," says Lawrence. 
"The government is 
serving the interests 
of pulp mills, not the 
average Albertan." 

Lawrence scoffs at 
the claims of Cardi¬ 
nal about jobs at the 
pulp mill: "You have 
to have at least Grade 
12, and pulp mills 
are very automated 
now so there are less 
jobs than before. 
You'll need to have 


Vila 

PICK-UP’S 2&4 Wheel Drive 
Broncos, Crew Cabs, Vans, 
Rentals, Sales, Leasing 

WfTH OVER 15 LOCATIONS 

TRUCK RENTALS 

FORT SIMPSON, N.W.T. - A & A 
INUVIK.N.W.T.- Northern Metal 

NORTHERN B.C.&YU 

FORT NELSON - Northern Metal: 
DAWSON CITY, Y.T.- Van Ever) 
DAWSON CREEK, B.C. 

FORT ST. JOHN 

Head office: GRAN, 
9708-108 St. T8V4E2 

1 THROUGHOUT THE NORTH 

1 N.W.T. 

> Service (403)695-2276 

ic Sales (403)979-4226 

KON ALASKA HIGHWAY 

ic Sales (604)774-6101 

i Frizell (403)993-5431 

(604)782-3004 
(604)787-0608 

DE PRAIRIE, ALBERTA 
• Phone (403) 539-9555 


At Procter & Gamble 
we re particular people 

Steve Burkin is particular about the environment. 

Steve is an environment control technician at Procter & Gamble's 
pulp mill near Grande Prairie. Using sophisticated equipment, he 
samples flue gases from the stacks, water in the Wapiti River and 
groundwater on the millsite. 

He monitors well over a hundred parameters — eveiything from 
sulphur dioxide in the stack gases to organisms in the river bed —to 
make sure we stay within the limits set by our operating license. He 
prepares regular reports on our environmental performance for 
Alberta Environment. 

Steve strives for accuracy and quality in the tests he performs. 

“In all the years I've been here. I've never been asked to repeat a 
testjust to get a more favorable result. The Company works to 
correct the cause not the test. There's an integrity here, and it has 
'er compromised my personal integrity.'' 

Statistics from the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association show that 
our Grande Prairie mill leads other Canadian pulp mills in 
1 terms of environmental performance. We will 

(liil till i, maintain that i— 

Li_^ Protec 

Steve is one of more than 700 
people who work here at Procter 
& Gamble. They're all particular 
people — particular about 
our environment, 
particular about our 
customers, particular 
about our community. 
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all you need is one 
guy to operate it." 

A buzzword used 
by both government 
and ecologists is the 
phrase "sustainable 
development," "with 
ecologists stressing 
sustainable and the 
governments shout¬ 
ing development ," ob¬ 
serves Lawrence. But 
he notes that "the 


those most affected 
will be Native. 

It is no wonder, 
then, that Treaty 8 
chiefs are worried 
about the impact of 
the new pulp mill on 
the health and life¬ 
style of their people. 
Chief Charles Beaver 
ofthe BigStone Band 
is also concerned 
about the province 


regulations will still 
send over one tonne 
of chlorines into the 
Peace River daily. 

Economics or ecol¬ 
ogy? The choice for 
Albertans and people 
around the world in 
the 1990s will he a 
hard one, but it is 
certainly inescap¬ 
able. 


WEST END FISH 
PRODUCERS & PACKERS LTD. 

f 'Cleaned-Packed-Shipped' 

WE BUY 8c SELL 


Call (403) 776-3934 
Joussard, Alberta 
RICHARD CAUDRONKPres.) 


SACRED 

HEART 

PARISH 

welcomes you to the 
Boyle McCauley 
Community 

Eucharistic Celebrations 
Every Sunday 
10:00 a.m. 

7:00 p.m. 

10821 - 96 Street 
Edmonton 
Phone: 422-3052 
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ENVIRONMENTAL DIGEST 


By Dale Stelter [ 




THE ANTARCTIC OZONE HOLE 

A hole in the ozone layer over Antarctica has grown much larger than 
experts predicted, according to a New Zealand scientist. 

The ozone hole, which develops during the southern hemisphere’s spring, 
is already much larger than the one that formed in 1988, and could surpass 
the record-sized hole that formed in 1987. 

The scientist also reported that the amount of chlorine (a main cause 
of ozone depletion) in the stratosphere has increased by 10% over the past 
two years, through the increasing use of chlorofluorocarbons (CFC's). 


U.S. ACID RAIN LEGISLATION 
IMPROVEMENTS PROPOSED 

Two U.S. senators, both Democrats, plan to introduce legislation that would 
improve the Clean Air Act recently put forth by Republican President George 
Bush. 

Both the Senate proposal and the Bush bill would reduce emissions of 
sulphur dioxide, the main component of acid rain, by 10 million tonnes 
per year, aand then cap emissions after those reductions were achieved. 

However, the Senate proposal would require the 20 heaviest polluting power 
plants to make the majority of the acid rain cuts, by the mid-1990s. 
Environmentalists have stated that these plants, which are mostly located 
in the U.S. industrial midwest, produce one-half of the acid rain that affects 
eastern Canada. 

The Bush bill proposed reaching the 10 million tonne annual reduction 
through smaller cuts. 


CAR POLLUTION 

In a recent study of air pollution, it was found that, on a per-passenger 
basis, public transport buses produced one-twelfth the amount of carbon 
monoxide, one-sixthe the amount of hydrocarbons, and one-eighth the amount 
of nitrogen oxides as cars. 


DID YOU KNOW? 

• The Amazon River basin holds one-half of the world's plant and animal 
species, including one-fifth of the world's fresh water species. 

• The city of Tokyo now produces five million tonnes of garbage per year. 
(The city of Edmonton produces 150,000 tonnes per year. 

• Disposable diapers can take up to 300 years to break down. About 22 
million disposable diapers are buried per year in Canada. 

• Poor land management techniques result in the formation of approximately 
6 million hectares of new desert around the world each year. 


Supporting The (Protection 


West End Binao 


17304-105 AvePh: 484-7228, 

50 GAMES - 2 BONANZA'S -1 MINI J 

(Sflrtas DKOTjnO 4 

"Star of the Night" 

DOORS 5 PAL EARLYBIRDS G P.M. 

PRE CALL 600 PM. REG. GAMES 6:50 P. 



* 1/2 PRICE BINGO 

SATURDAY, SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 
DOORS NOON EARLY BIRDS 1 P.M. 

40 GAMES - 2 BONANZAS 

Playoff for a 28” Big Screen TV 
Last Sunday Afternoon of each month 
(gather good neighbor cards) 


Encouraging The Protection 
Of Our Environment 

Chief: Oscar Lathlin 

Council, Staff & Band Members 



THE PAS 
INDIAN BAND 

623-8483 


"Proud To Recognize The Environmental 
Rights Of Canada's 1st Nations " 

Jurykoski Forest Products 

* LUMBER (Rough and Dressed) * 

* FENCE POSTS * BIRCH FIREWOOD * 

* BUILDING TIMBERS * 

* CUSTOM SAWING & PLANING * 


Encouraging People To Protect The Environment 

NORTHWESTERN 
AIR LEASE LTD. 

• AIR CRAFT CHARTER SERVICE FOR PASSENGERS & 
GOODS THROUGHOUT THE N.W.T. 

•FLYING TRAINING 
• FOREST FIRE BOMBING 
•AIR SCHEDULES 

FORT SMITH TO YELLOWKNIFE 

MONDAY to FRIDAY: 2 TRIPS PER DAY 


Leave Fort Smitfi 800 a.m. 
Arrive Yellowknife 9:00 a.m.. 
Leave Yellowknife 930 a.m. 
Arrive Fort Smith 1030 a.m. 


Leave Fort Smith 430 p.m. 

Arrive Yellowknife 530 p.m. 

Leave Yellowknife 6.00 pjn. 

Arrive Fort Smith 700 p.m. 

FORT SMITH TO FORT CHIPEWYAN 
MONDAY and FRIDAY 
Leave Fort Smith 1230 pm. 

Arrive Fort Chipewyan 105 p.m. 

Leave Fort Chipewyan 200 p.m. 

Arrive Fort Smilh 235 pjn. 


FORT SMITH, N.W.T. 


872-2216 


• SURVEYORS • MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS 

• PLANNERS • PROPERTY APPRAISERS 

• LAND CONSULTANTS 

11405 - 163 Street, Edmonton 451 -6465 

STEWART, WEIR & COMPANY 


BOB'S WELDING (1983) LTD. 


Serving Inuvik, 
Tuktoyaktuk 
Sachs Harbour 
-rrSjV 1 Crane Service, 
-'T'S-' Mobile Welding, 
Steel Fabricating, 
f: /; Diesel Mechanics, 
Mechanical Repairs, 
Pipe Pressure Welding, 
Industrial Truck Repairs 
& Parts, Heavy & Light, 
Welding Tugs & Barges, 
Steel Building Construction 

"24 Hour Service" 

- CRANE SERVICE - 
* Leasing/Rentals* 

979-4174 

Mobile 2M4540 

Box 2644, INUVIK, N.W.T. XOE OTO 
Located on Navy Road, West of Town 
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THE ALBERTA SPECIAL WASTE TREATMENT CENTRE 


by Brian Savage since September a plant expansion to demands'that incin- board g members 

Swan Hills is 1987, it has another process another8,000 erators operate with resigned, 

located in almost the distinction: it is the tonnes a year coming of industrial waste _ noOQQOflSiBffM - • - 


locatea m amiuBt me hmummi. ■ — - ■> -- -“ pwpn- a ay.9999% efficiency Critics point out 

exact geographic site of the only in- by January next year. wi exD l 0 sives in their burning of that the province has 

centre of Alberta but tegrated industnal This involves a new to Hi jL tive contaminants. assumednotonlyhalf 

waste treatment incinerator being and radioactive ^ _„•„_ e ^ ^ t -' 


•Class 1 and 3 inslrudion 
•10/13 speed diesel trucks 
•Day, evening or Salurdays 
•On Ihe job training 
•Air brakes/dangerous goods 
•Delensive driving (trucks) 
•Exlended length course 


455-8157 




Alberta 

Special 

Waste 

Treatment 

Centre 


BIBB ml IB §sKH 
“S £sr= =«i 

(CSL), the company the plant is situated tralization, oxida- of organic waste, a another $25 million 

which runs the in Swan Hills because tion/reduction, pre- by-product . from is required over the 

Centre, funding for "Swan Hills wanted cipitationandfiltera- Alberta s principle next three years to 

the plant which costs the plant; it's part tion; a chemical industry, oil. meet plant demands, 

just over $50 million, of its diversification fixation process is The Centre does The provinces 

was supplied by the plan, to get away from used for wastes not have its critics, expenses mount up 

Alberta Government an economy based organically contami- though The Alberta even more when 

(40%), and the rest entirely on oil and nated and which after Special Waste supplied by the 

by CSL's parent, the gas." treatment are placed Management Corpo- provincial public 

privately-owned Bow However, he also in a "secure landfill.' ration (ASWMC), the accounts: almost $35 

Valley Resource admits that "less Forthose concerned 
Services Ltd. (BVRS). than half of the over the possibility 

BVRS is a Cana- employees come from of a leak from the 

dian business with the Swan Hills area." Treatment Centre, 

headquarters in A CSL handout Vetro is quick to 
Calgary, which calls Swan Hills reassure: 
specializes in natu- approval of the plant "Alberta Environ- 

ral resources serv- "the first voluntary ment has a substan- 

ices, such as shallow acceptance of a waste tial testing process, 

and deep drilling in treatment facility by Every unit has to 

oil and gas fields, and any community in meet air and water 

forestry services in NorthAmericainthe emissions require- 
British Columbia. past six years." ments." 

The current capac- The Waste Treat- Paul Vetro de¬ 
ity ofindustrial waste ment Centre is scribes the regula- 

the plant handles is unique because it tions his company 

17,500 tonnes, with houses under one roof must comply with as 


breath-taking 
scenery Is now 
home to Alberta’s 


Chem-Securlty Ltd., 
designer, builder 
and operator of the 
Alberta Special 
Waste Treatment 
Centre, invites you 


community relations 
office In Swan Hills 
to arrange a general 
tour or special 
Industrial tour. 


Call or write 
Chem-Securlty Ltd. 
#1 - 4831 Plaza Ave., 
Swan Hills, Alberta 
TOG 2C0 
(403) 333-4264. 



Encouraging The Protection 
Of Our Environment 


LITTLE RED RIVER CREE TRIBE 


Economic Development Portfolio Holders 
• Henry Grandjambe • Albert Laboucan 
Little Red Air Service Ltd. - Little Red River Forestry Ltd. 
J.B.S. Logging Ltd. - Fifth Meridian Market Ltd. 


Wishing You A Happy Thanksgiving 

from 

Chief: Johnson Sewepagaham, 

Council & Tribal Members 


LITTLE RED RIVER CREE TRIBE 


• FOX LAKE • JOHN D'OR PRAIRIE • GARDEN RIVER 
BOX 1165 

HIGH LEVEL, ALBERTA 
T0H 1Z0 

759-3912 




Crown corporation 
charged with running 
the province's inter¬ 
est in the Centre, has : 
run into sharp criti¬ 
cism over signing a 
deal with BVRS in 
the first place. Woods 
Gordon, the financial 
consultants, declared 
bluntly, "We do not 
think it is the most 
prudent financial or 
business decision 
from the Crown's 
point of view." 

After the Woods 
Gordon report the 
chairman of 
■ ASWMC, JohnElson, 


million in further 
expenses, this on top 
of the original $20 
million start-up price 
tag which did not 
include the expense 
of developing an 
infrastructure for the 
plant, the needed 
roads, water, power¬ 
lines and utility bills. 
All added costs 
because ofthe plant's 
"uneconomical loca¬ 
tion," according to 
Amie Bygate, presi¬ 
dent of BVRS in an 
interview he gave to 
The Financial Post. 
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RUSSELL WILUER: 

A NATIVE HEALER 

by Dale Stelter have set up the Traditional Native Healing 

For generations, members of Russell Wil- Society, a registered, non-profit organiza- 
lier's family have handed down the tradi- tion which strives to increase awareness 
tonal Creehealingpractices.Foranumberof about Native healing practices, and to pro¬ 
years now, Russell himself has been treat- vide greater access to Native healers for 
ing a wide variety of illnesses and condi- both Natives and non-Natives. 
tions, using herbal medicines, sweat-lodge In order to ensure the survival of Native 
therapy, religious ceremonies and coun- healing, though, and pass the art on to 
selling. younger generations ofNatives, Russell feels 

However, Russell, who lives and works on that it is essential for these young Natives to 
the Sucker Creek Reserve near High Prairie, regain their pride about who they are, and 
feels that the art of traditional Native heal- about their heritage. Thus, the objectives of 
ing is disappearing. the Traditional Native Healing Society in- 



Rather than sitting back and letting this 
happen, Russell is doing all he can to pre¬ 
serve the art. For example, he acted as a 
resource person on traditional Native heal¬ 
ing for the "1989 Summer School in Health 
Promotion," held in August at the University 
of Alberta, by the Edmonton Board ofHealth. 
He has also spoken to groups and confer¬ 
ences across Canada. 

Further, Russell and his wife, Yvonne, 


Ken & Mia Would. Like To Welcome You 
Down The Block To Our New Location 


KEN BELCOURT 
FURS Ltd. 


“We Buy and Sell Raw Furs’ 



’Serving the Native Community for Over 35 \ 
We Take C.OJ). Orders 


10416 - 105 Ave 
Edmonton, AB 
425-6440 


elude arranging presentations to students in 
schools — including lectures by elders - and 
sponsoring students wishing to learn more 
about Native healing. 


Wishing You and Yours A Happy Thanksgiving 

Hollandia 

BAKERY [1979] LTD. 

"Serving You lor 
More than 25 Years' 

"Insist on the best" 

Ask lor HOLLANDIA BAKERY PRODUCTS 

324-3582 

McLennan, Alberta 



Wishing You A Happy & Peaceful Thanksgiving 

Upstairs Gallery 

• Limited Edition Prints 
• Originals 
• Custom Framing 

15219 Stony Plain Road. Come in and 

Edmonton browse for your 

484-7262 Christmas Gifts 
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It is also Russell’s opinion that an optimal 
system of health care could include aspects 
of both Native and Western - or non-Native 
- medicine, and as much as possible combine 
the best of both types. 

To this end, he is co-operating with non- 
Native doctors and researchers, and sharing 
some of his knowledge with them. In fact, a 
book about Russell and his work has recently 
been released. Entitled Cry of the Eagle , the 
book is written by David Young and Lise 
Swartz, both from the University of Alberta, 
and Grant Ingram, from the University of 
New York at Buffalo. (The book is published 
by the University of Toronto Press). 

Russell would also wish to see increased 
co-operation between Native healers and 
Western doctors in cases where the latter 
cannot effectively treat an illness or ailment. 
In such cases, the patients could be referrred 
to the Native healers. 

It was, in fact, the success of Native healers 
in treating people who had returned from 
unsuccessful visits to Western medical fa¬ 
cilities that first interested Russell in prac¬ 
tising traditional healing methods. Using 
the knowledge handed down by his family, 
and passed onto him by elders, Russell 
began treating people in his community, 
until he has now become very busy and of¬ 
ten in high demand. 


The Society of Calgary Metis 

We are happy to announce that we are 
taking applications for our Scholarship 
Fund!! 

The funds are available to anyone 
presently enrolled or planning to enroll 
in any school or trade. 

Applicants will be notified in writing. 
Applications may be obained by calling: 

280-4144 

6492 - 54 Street, N.E. Calgary, AB T3J 1Z5 


Help keep our 
Northwest 
Territories 



Supporting Aboriginal 


Hunting & Fishing Rights 

Fishing Tackle * Groceries 
• Meats * Cold Drinks * Ice 

[§] LEN’S 

(> 23-2806 

At The Traffic Lights 

LAC LA BICHE, ALBERTA _ . 
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THE BEAVER - AN IMPORTANT FUR-BEARING ANIMAL 


by Heather Andrews 
Of all the 20 animals trapped in our 
north-western area of Canada, the beaver 
is one of the most interesting, and was 
most important to the development of the 
area. 

Early explorers in Canada traded knives, 
axes, copper kettles, and blankets to Indians 
on the east coast in the 1600s. In return, 
they received fresh meat and fur pelts, 
among them the coarse red-brown hair 
of the beaver. 

In Europe at the time, high fashion included 
the wide-brimmed felthat. Suddenly, beaver 
pelts, which have a soft layer of under¬ 
fur, were in high demand as the underwool 
made an excellent material for the stylish 
hats. The demand continued for 200 years 
until silk hats replaced them as the most 
desirable headwear. 


In the process, the search for ever-in- 
creasing n umb ers of the valuable pelts 
opened up the rest of Canada. Fur trading 
companies such as the Hudson's Bay 
Company and various rivals, sent explorers 
and traders deep into the unexplored 
interior of Canada's vast wilderness. 

The subject of the massive search meantime 
continued, as he does today, to build his 
lodges and dams in streams and ponds. 
The average beaver weighs around 30 pounds 


Hams of mud, sticks and logs. This enables 
him to store a food cache and building 
materials underwater, which he visits 
through special doorways as hunger dictates 
during the long winter. Beavers eat leaves 
and buds of the willow and poplar trees 
found nearby and roots and stems of the 
aquatic plants in their ponds. 

Canada’s largest rodent, the beaver is 
a social animal. Each lodge usually con¬ 
tains an adult pair, two or three kits bom 


INSULATED TENTS 

lor Cold-Weather Construction Camps 

SOFT-PAK CARRYING CASES 

to protect Electronic and Computer Equipment 


MAN. R2W3R4 Phone: 204-783-7016 FAX:'204-775-2122 


Here's To A Safe Sr Proeeperous H untin g Season 

Hudsons Bav Company 
Raw Fur Division 

BUYERS OF RAW FURS 

We Sell - Trapping Supplies 
• Native Handicrafts • Fur Coats & Parkas 
• Mukluks • Moccasins • Slippers, Etc. 

Hours: Monday to Wednesday and Saturday 
9:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 

Thursday and Friday 9 am. - 9 p.m. 

*16 Towne Centre Mall, 

9845 - 99 Avenue ___ _ , __ 

Grande Prairie, Alberta T8V4B2 532*3100 



and is well adapted to his aquatic life. 
His feet are webbed and his mouth has 
flaps which close to enable him to chew 
underwater, where he can stay for 10 to 
15 minutes. 

The beaver does not hibernate. He creates 
deep water around his lodges by building 



Best wishes & good luck 
to all for a sale hunting season 
from the friendly staff at... 


A 

Arbus 

c^> 


Highway 2A 
South 

Wetaskiwin 


in April, and several yearlings. A cluster 
of lodges can often be found forming a 
colony where they work together build¬ 
ing their dams. The resulting wetlands 
also benefit waterfowl, mink, muskrat, otter, 
and moose who often inhabit the flooded 
areas. 

The beaver has been important in every 
Native culture since the beginning of time, 
with many legends assuring his place in 
the folk lore told around campfires. Native 
people have long known the warmth of 
a beaver coat and the usefulness of the 
leather. Today, however, most of the 
beaver pelts taken through trapping are 
used for trim on mukluks and mitts. 


Have A Safe & Prosperous Hunting Season 

WES JANI^WILLp c K 



TRANSPORT 
STORAGE EQUIPMENT 

ALL-CANADIAN QUALITY PRODUCTS 

Les Taylor 

10498- 17St. Phone:467-8891 

Edmonton. Alberta fax 467-0950 


Have A Safe & Pros 


is Hunting Season 


DWIGHT'S PLACE 


guaranteed excellence 

• COLLISION REPAIR - CAR-O-LINER FRAME BENCH 
■ EUROPEAN REFINISHES • SANDBLASTING 6 RUST REPAIR 

•INSURANCE CLAIMS 
FREE ESTIMATES 

320-5103 

1806 - 2nd AVE.S. 

LETHBRIDGE 

OWNER: DWIGHT YAMLE 
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OMWERSY OVER TRAPPING RAGES ON j 


by Heather Andrews 

An anti-trapping movement which began 
a few years ago has had a negative impact 
on the lives of many Native people. 

Humane societies and lobby groups around 
the world have executed a well-publicized 
series of campaigns to end the trapp ing 
of fur-bearing animals and the hunting 
of seals. The various reasons are often 
demonstrated dramatically in bloody videos 
and posters, designed to pull the heart 
strings of kind-hearted, well-intentioned 
people. Living in comfortable homes, 
supported by regular incomes, these folks 



live miles away from the trap lines and 
seal hunts they so vigorously oppose. They 
'see only a helpless animal, caught in a 
trap. As a result, sales of fur garments 
have dropped drastically and bans and 
quotas have come into effect as never before. 


rmnnmrr ,, , . . , , - passageways. Further results would be a 

“E not e , nd ^ death countryside ravaged so badly that no 

Stolon wn ia P ° Pu1, d i sease and vegetation would return for years. As the 
ESSZXft CaUS6a slower - m ° re 3111111318 increased into huge numbers, (the 
painful death than the cruellest trap. They females of various species bearing up to 
regulated quota system 20 young a year,) so too would the incidence 
the im P roved traps, the respect with which of parasites, disease, in fighting and 
Nahve people treat the gifts of nature they starvation. Some diseases such af tula- 
nnd in their traps. raemia, to which beaver and muskrat 

removing humans from the system now may fall prey, eventually kill the animal, 
in effect would be disastrous to the animal but not until after weeks of painful, lingering 
populations. Hungry deer and elk would suffering. 

destroy f armers' hay stacks, livestock would Further hardship would be felt by the 
trappers and their families whose living 
depends on trapping, which is often the 
only income during the winter months for 
residents of northern areas. As well, stores 
in remote settlements sell large quantities 
of supplies to trappers heading out to their 
chosen life in the fall. 

In response to pressure from lobby groups, 
leghold traps have been largely replaced 
by quick-killing traps, the most notable 
the Conibear trap developed by Canadian 
trapper Frank Conibear. Trapper education 
courses are mandatory in most areas of 
the country to ensure trappers are up- 
to-date on the latest technology in traps 
and changes in quotas. Research continues 
at Environment Canada's Vegreville office 
which develops both improved traps and 
educational programs. 

The Native people have been living 
successfully off the land by following age- 
old systems of taking only what they need, 
and trapping greater numbers of those 
be killed by bears, coyotes and wolves, animals whose natural cycles of population 
Poultry flocks would fall prey to foxes, created an over-abundance in any given 
mink and weasels. year. Let's hope the combined efforts of 

Farmlands and roadways would be flooded acceptable traps and public awareness about 
by an over-abundance of beaver dams, while this most vital of occupations settles the 
riverbanks and fields would be dotted with controversy soon! 



Servicing Fishing and 
Hunting Specialists Alike! 

* Drop By Today * 

• Fall Hunting Stock Arriving Dally • 

• Full Line of Firearms and Ammunition • 


OLVERINE 

■*5016 - 50th street 

873-4350 

Yellowknife, NWT 




F.M.C. 

H Wheel Alignment Systcn 


4102-53st. 

_ _ __ _ __ Athabasca Industrial Park 

Your All-Terrain VEHICLE CENTRE 
Snowmobiles — Quads 


675-2134 



The first tree 
planted at Suncor... 
is now surrounded 
by a million more. 


Way back in 1967 Suncor Inc. recognized 
one drawback of an oilsands mining 
operation would be the disturbance of an 
established ecosystem. 


That’s why our goal for more than two 
decades has been to return the land 
disturbed by our operation to a state equal 
to or better than that which existed prior to 
mining. 


That’s why today more than 900 acres of 


grasses, trees and shrubs native to the Fort 
McMurray area. Suncor Inc. Oilsands 
Group... working for the future by speeding 
up nature's revegetation efforts. 


Suncor 


Oil Sands Group 
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; MESSAGE FROM ALBERTA LABOUR 


Every October throughout North America, 
firefighters and the communities they serve 
sponsor Fire Prevention Week. By focusing 
on a leading cause of fire, this special 
week promotes greater public awareness 
about the many simple measures individual 
Albertans may take to prevent fires. 

This year's campaign looks at the leading 


Native Newspaper Seeking 

Freelance Writers 
Freelance Artists 

If you are a Native artist or writer 
and would like to make some 
$in your spare time, 

Alberta Native News is 
seeking correspondents. 

Please enclose a sample 
when applying 

Alberta Native News 

421,10010-105 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T5J1C4 • 421-7966 



P.O. Box 58 
Fort McPherson, N.W.T. XOE OJO 
Telephone (403) 952-2179 


EQUIPMENT 
SALES 
& RENTALS 

WE SPECIALIZE IN SALES OF 

■ CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
NEW AND USED ALLIED 
HYDRAULIC HAMMERS, 
COMPACTORS, AND HOLE-HOG 
ASPHALT CUTTERS 


R 

& 

P / I? tA ^ 


"Have a Safe Hunting Season" 




(403) 452-0606 


FAX: (403) 452-8474 
16641 -114 A VE. 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
T5M 3P9 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ / 


cause of fire death among small children 
- playing with matches and lighters. As 
we all sadly know, each year many homes 
and lives are lost to flames accidently ignited 
by youngsters. By keeping matches and 
lighters beyond the reach of preschoolers 
and by teaching their older brothers and 


sisters proper fire safety skills, parents 
and caregivers can significantly reduce the 
incidence of fire. We must always remember 
that preventing fires is everybody's concern. 

Lives and properties can be saved - please 
take the time to teach your children proper 
fire safety skills. 



Wishing You and 

Yours A Happy and 
Peaceful Thanksgiving 



ALBERTA STEEL & PIPE 
and 

DAVIS SCRAP METALS 


455-2171 

11404 - 143 Street, Edmonton 


Encouraging The Protection Of Our Environment 



HIGH LEVEL ESSO 

OPEN 7:00 AM TO 11:00 PM 
LICENSED MECHANIC 
24 HOUR TOWING 
COFFEE SHOP 

FENCED STORAGE COMPOUND 
9810 97 ST, HIGH LEVEL 

926-3756 
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NATIVE AWARENESS PROGRAMS 
SLATED FOR FALL 


by Everett Lambert 

The Edmonton Canadian Native Friend- 


says Thomas. 

"One of the things I try to do i 


16 years of age who are interested in pow 
wow dancing. He is also seeking people 
to help with teaching and co-ordinating 
the group. 

destroy Thomas is originally from Manitoba and 


-- - , .-r— 1 '•‘j' w uu is uestruy xnumas is originally irom ivianuoDa ana 

ship Centre has planned two new programs :y e myth that we were savages," says Thomas, is Anishanabe. He was raised in boarding 
to help create an awareness ofNative people. He sa y s the class will likely run twice schools and graduated from Grade 12 in 

a —• u...“ He was in the U.S. Marine Corps 

an honours degree from the United 


The programs will be run by Dylan Tho- bvThe ’’ JS d fT *° |? ave H under way 1976 He 
mas, the CNFC's education culture co-or- ^rnuah thaw f Ptember ' and has m. Honours uegree irom me umtea 


any university or educational institution. 


presently a university s_ „„ 

the master's level and has taught and de- 

iSSS vdwd N,ta ~ 



He says the course is meant to help 
Native adults learn their social, cultural 
and political history. 

"In a nutshell the Native studies course 
is the Native view of the history of Canada. 
Our people have got a bad rap from history 
and that reputation is undeserved. We were 
not savages. We did exercise self-govern¬ 
ment prior to the arrival of Europeans, 
and in the case of the Metis, they were 
exercising self-government up until 1885," 


of Alberta, where he hopes to do guest 
lectures on issues that affect Native people, 
particularly with regards to education. 

He adds that he will be available to 
speak to organizations and government de¬ 
partments that have a high clientele of 
Native people. He says he is interested 
in organizations that want to know "how 
Native people are different." 

Thomas is also looking for people under 


BONANZAS 
50 GO-GO’S 
MINI 

Doors 4:30, 
Quickies 6:00, 
Reg. 7:00 

EVENINGS 
’ DAYS A WEEK 
AGE 16 YEARS 

REGULAR CARDS 50C 
GOLD CARDS ONLY $1.00 
FOR ALL EVENTS 

GOOD PARKING 
\ & Facilities For Handicapped 



Respecting our Environment 



HIGH LEVEL DIVISION 

926-3781 
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NATIVE LEGENDS PRESENTED AT THE 
Legends, Stories from the Buffalo Hunters 


FRINGE 


Sun Ergos; approx. 50 minutes 

Review by Dale Stelter 


"Here's To A Safe Hunting Season’ 

SUPER A 
FOODS 

"Your Hometown Foodstore" 


PRODUCE, MEATS, GROCERIES 


852-3200 


601 Patricia Street 


Have A Safe & Prosperous Hunting Season 

DIXON AUTO O WELDING SUPPLY 


WE RENT 4 SELL OXYGEN BOTTLES 
INDUSTRIAL 4 MEDICAL SPECIALTY GASES 
WELDING EQUIPMENT SALES 4 SERVICE 
HIGH PRESSURE BOTTLE TESTING 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER SERVICE DEPOT 



share, and to tinder- 
stand his own 
"medicine." 

In the other story 
retold by Mrs. Fraser, 
"The Bear Who Stole 
the Chinook," ayoung 
boy and his animal 
and bird friends work 
together to recover 
the Chinook wind 
from a selfish bear. 
In this play, we also 
learn why owls have 
big eyes, why prairie 
chickens have spots, 
and why bears sleep 
all winter and are 
cross in the spring- 


524-3590 


I - Highway St. 
ALLEYVIEW 


DARREL S BOBCAT SERVICE 


fHavt A Safe ftfunting Season 


★ sweeper 

324-3873 


BOX 641 MCLENNAN AB TOH 2L0 


Dana Luebke in The Legend of 
Jumping Mouse, Sun Ergos, 
a Company of Theatre and Dance 

Photo by Kevin Oke 
I During the Edmon- are included in 
ton Fringe Festival, Legends, Stories 
SunErgos,aCalgary- from the Buffalo 
based theatre and Hunters. In one, 
dance company called "The Legend 
\ presented seven per- of Jumping Mouse," 

' formances of this a mouse goes on a 
highly acclaimed and vision quest to the 
entertaining play Sacred Mountains, 
that features the and learns to give and 
acting-out of four 


Another story, 
called "Wesuketchuk 
and Mukaysees," 
which was told to Sim 
Ergos by the Cree 
people of Wabasca, 
is a legend about two 
tricksters, and also 
explains why foxes 
are red in colour. The 
fourth story, "The 
Battle of the Wind 
Gods," is the 
Blackfoot legend 
about the power 
struggle between 
North Wind and 
South Wind. Even¬ 
tually, South Wind 


"Here's To A Safe Hunting Season" 

PAT-CE’s 
VARIETY HUT 


ix #1016 Box #327 

High Prairie, AB Girouxville, AB 


5234775 3234611 


Native legends. 

The play was 
dedicated to the 
memory of the late 
Frances Fraser, a 
white woman who 
lived with the 
Blackfoot Indians in 
southern Alberta, 
and who was even¬ 
tually made an Elder. 
Mrs. Fraser learned 
and recorded a large 
number of Native 
stories and legends 
and, in turn, told 
many of them to 
Robert Greenwood 
and Dana Luebke of 
Sim Ergos. 

Two of these stories 


"Our best wishes to all our friends & customers tor a sate & prosperous hunting season - 


Kingland 


FORD MERCURY SALES LTD. 

..at the corner of Mackenzie Hwy & Nahanni Road 

Hay River, N.W.T. _ 

- Fully Licensed Mechanics - 
PHONE 874-6734 
Parts Hotline874-2954 ‘ ' 

•THE LATEST AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE EQUIPMENT IN 15 SERVICE STALLS* 


• Wheel Alignment - Balancing • Michelin Tires - Sales 

• Lubrication • Lund Boats . p arts 

• Undercoating • Mercury Outboards . Service 

• Tune Ups • Air Conditioning Repair - Leasing 


Authorized Vanguard Dealer *24 Hour Towing* 

Campers, Traitors, Canopies 4 Motorhomes (Mailing Address Box 1010 Hay River, N.W.T. X0E PRO) 



outwits North Wind 
into letting go of his 
control over the land 
of the Blackfoot. 

(Before we see any 
of these plays, 
however, we are 
treated to short piece 
titled "The Blackfoot 
Creation Legend," in 
which we learn about 
how the world was 
created, and listen to 
the Old Man and the 
Old Woman discuss 
such things as what 
form people should 
take). 

Sun Ergos has 
presented the play on 
Indian reserves 
across Canada, and 
to audiences around 
the world. Mr. 
Greenwood and Mr. 
Luebke recently 
returned from Sin¬ 
gapore and Indone¬ 
sia, where the play 
was enthusiastically 
received. 

The play is excel¬ 
lent entertainment 
for all members of 
the family, and each 
of the stories makes 
a statement about 
values. 

As well, the 
audience often be¬ 
comes directly in¬ 
volved in the play. 
For example, during 
forays by "mice" 
collecting food and 
other material, a 
spectator ends up 
minus one shoe. 


in a river. 

Sun Ergos was 
founded in 1977, and 
features the talents 
ofMr. Greenwood, an 
actor with over 40 
years experience in 
theatre, and Mr. 
.Luebke, a dancer 
with more them 25 
years of performing 
experience. The 
company's interna¬ 
tional performances 
also include highly 
acclaimed tours in 
England, Scotland, 
Wales, Belgium and 
the United States. 


A Safe Hunting Season To All From Everyone At The 

HYL0 

COUNTRY STORE 

OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


8:00 AM-10:00 PM 
A GREAT SELECTION OF REASONABLY PRICED 
FISHING & HUNTING SUPPLIES 
- LIVESTOCK FEED ALSO AVAILABLE - 


-JUST 14 MILES WEST OF LAC LA BICHE ON SEC, if 


DROP BY OR GIVE US A CALL TODAY 
"Now Distributing the Alberta Native News' 


623-7647 
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CRADLE BOARD CHILDREN CARRIED 
ON CULTURE 



By looking to pur 
traditional ways 
you'll see the rising 
sun for our children 
tomorrow. 

Our forefathers 
ingeniously designed 
and constructed the 
cradle board. This 
multi-purpose piece 
of baby furniture is 


considered a gftt from 
the Great Spirit, for 
this Indian creation 
can be re-introduced, 
teaching our ances¬ 
tral ways. The cradle 
board is a crib, 
stroller, playpen and 
car seat. 

Children, too, are 
gifts from the Great 


spirit. According to 
tradition, when a 
child was born, 
parents or grandpar¬ 
ents would make 
their child the most 
beautiful cradle 
board as a sign of 
respect for these gifts. 
In this way they 
would show their 



pride and great love 
for their children. 

When the cradle 
board was made, our 
elders considered 
how an infant would 
feel coming into the 
world. So to help the 
babies integrate to 
our Mother Earth, 
the board acts as her 
womb, being a safe, 
snug and secure 
place. 

This provided all 
children with a solid 
foundation, which in 
turn gives a serene, 
safe and healthier 
environment to grow 
up in. 

Adelard and 
Lise Jacko 




as / 
Senate\X 
Election^ 


October 16, 1989 

Information For Alberta Voters 


A Senatorial Election has never been 
held before in Alberta or Canada. The 
following information is being provided 
to answer some questions which you 
might have. 

When is the Senate Election 
vote being held? 

Alberta’s Senate Election will take place 
on October 16 — the same day as the 
province-wide municipal elections. Hours 
of voting are 9:00 a.m. - 8:00 p.m. 
Who can vote in the 
Senatorial Election? 

You can vote in the Senate Election 
being held on October 16 if you are: 

• 18 years of age or older; 

• a Canadian citizen; 

• a resident of Alberta for at least the 
last six months; and 

• ordinarily live in the area where you 
wish to vote. 

Where will I vote? 

The vote for the Senate Election will be 
held at the same location as the municipal 
election being held in your area. The 
Returning Officer in your area will be 
publicizing the location of the voting 
stations prior to the Election. 


This is a public service message fi 


Do I have to be enumerated? 

No. Enumeration is not required for the 
Senatorial Election. When you go to 
your polling station, you will be asked to 
make a declaration that you are eligible 
to vote. 

The area I live in isn’t 
holding a municipal election. 
Can I still vote for a 
senatorial candidate? 

Yes. An agreement between your area 
and a neighbouring area will have been 
reached to allow you to vote in the 
Senate Election. Election information will 
be published in your local papers — if 
you have not found out where to vote, 
contact your local Returning Officer. 
Will there be separate ballots 
for the Senate Election? 

Yes. Separate Senate ballots will be 
distributed by the Chief Electoral Officer 
to each municipality. For the City of 
Edmonton, the Senate ballot will be part 
of its automated municipal ballot. 

For further information, please check 
your newspaper for polling locations 
or contact your local Municipal 
Returning Officer. 

>m the Government of Alberta. 


/dlbcrra 
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ECHOS FROM A FROZENLAND 


by Donald B. Marsh 
edited by Winnifred Marsh 
Hurtig Publishers, 

187 pages 


Review by Elaine Moody 


REVIEW 

Winifred Marsh, pro- with blizzards and 
duced the book minus-60 degree 
Echos from a Fro- weather seen 

zen Land. through a window 

There is no question made ofice. 
of authenticity; many The day-to-day life 

white man was mak- excellent black and style of the Eskimo 
The author, Donald ing to the Eskimo white photographs family and commu- 
Marsh of England, ways, he carefully speak for themselves, mty are described m 
became an Anglican recorded the old ways And the man's hon- wonderously imer- 
missionary bringing of the Eskimo (Inuit). esty, respect and estrng detail. There 
the word of God to Donald Marsh died in trust for the Eskimo are taboos, birthing 
EskimoPointin 1926 1974 and from his people shines practices disciplin- 
seeing the cultural pictures, records and through. Not since ing and the care and 
changes that the journals his wife, Kabloona, written by feeding of babies and 

__G. Poncins, has a first children in subzero 

hand account of life dwellings. For in- 
withtheEskimobeen stance, a baby's first 
brought out so viv- article of clothingis a 
idly. There is the bonnet. Hunting, 
change from summer fishing and butcher- 
caribou tents to win- ing are described and 
ter snow houses and the importance of the 
long trips by dog team white fox is detailed, 
through snow storms causing the starva- 
and subzero weather, tion of the Eskimo 
Short summers with who depended on its 
black flies and furs for their liveli- 
mosquitos turn hood, 
quickly to winters 


ECHOES 

From a Frozen Land 


DONALD B. MARSH 


Wishing You and Yours A Happy 
and Peaceful Thanksgiving 


CON-WEST 
STRUCTURES LTD. 


Suppliers of all Building Materials 


"Serving Alberta's 
Native Community Since 1977" 


• General Contractors 

• Project Management 

• Consulting Services 


483-9436 

Edmonton 


XJ9-0732 

Mobile 


#201,17205 - 106 A Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T5S1M7 




Flyt 


the Great Bear 
region with Air Sahtu! 


AIRSAHTULTD. 

FORT FRANKLIN, N.W.T. 
CANADA X0E0G0 
TEL (403) 589-3601 


meat with her ulu man than an Eskimo 
This book contains and Otrootukmaking to be on hand in a 
a drum for the drum time of trial and diffi- 
dance, and many, culty. His past expe- 
many others. rience always gives 

Echos From a him a background on 
Frozen North re- which to draw in any 
counts an evening difficult situation. If, 
with Donald Marsh for example, you take 
visiting an Eskimo your mitts off when 
village, sitting on a lashing something 
snow bench, eating onto a sled, the mitts 
boiled caribou from a freeze almost imme- 
communal dish, diately, and at once 
drinking tea and your hands are se- 
dryinghishandsona verely cold, especially 
common birdskin when the tempera- 
towel. Then pipes are ture is well below 
lit, stories from the zero. Without a word 
gospel are read and your travelling com- 
.... ... , hymns sung. Not panion draws off his 

Winifred Marsh much space is given gloves, tosses them to 

a wealth of interest- to the progress of his you, catches your 
ing pictures. There religious teachings frozen ones, puts 
are pictures of Flour- yetit becomes appar- them on his own 
sack wearing sun- ent. warm hands to thaw 

goggles made from Certainly this book them, and when 
willow; Attarchuk can be best summed they're warm, tosses 
wearing her beaded up by the following them back with a 
attigi; Ootootan- quotation from page smile. In the Arctic, 
ganga slicing and 109: youleamtobegener- 

eating raw caribou "There's no better ous." 



1005 


1035 


Dep.-Fort Franklin 

An.-Fort Nomian 
Dep.-Forl Nijrman 
Arr.-Noiman Wells 


Full service operated Monday, Wednesday or Frldayl 
FARES - REGULAR ADVANCED BOOKING 

Norman Wells to Yellowknife - $321.00 $282.00 

Fort Norman to Yellowknife - 295.00 260.00 

Fort Franklin to Yellowknife - 225.00 200.00 


Reservatlons/lnformatlon: Norman Wells 587-2333, Fori Norman 588-4555 
Fort Franklin 589-3601, Yellowknife 920-4287 
or call your nearest Mack Travel office. 


Best wishes for a Bountiful Harvest and a Happy Thanksgiving 


ALBERTA WHEAT POOL 



Contact Your Local Elevator 
or Farm Supply Centre 
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Endangered Wildlife 


By Dale Stelter 


K1M0 CURLEW 



At one time, the 
C ski mo curlew - or 
wiftwing, as the 
fascopie Indians 
sailed the species - 
lew in such great 
locks that observers 
were reminded of the 
mge numbers of 
>assenger pigeons 
hat also covered the 
Jorth American 
sontinent. 

Unlike the passen¬ 
ger pigeon, the 
iwiftwing has not 
et completely disap- 
leared, although 
here is doubt as to 
whether there are 


enough birds remain¬ 
ing to form a viable 
breeding population. 

Swiftwings are 
small shore or wading 
birds, withlongnecks 
and long down-curv¬ 
ing beaks. They stand 
only about 30 cen¬ 
timeters high and 
generally do not 
weigh more than half 
a kilogram. 

When they were 
abundant, the birds 
nested in the north¬ 
ern and western 
portions of the 
Northwest Territo¬ 
ries, having com¬ 


pleted a phenomenal 
long-distance migra¬ 
tion from Argentina. 

After nesting, the 
flocks would fly 
eastward to the 
coasts of Labrador 
and Newfoundland, 
and then embark on 
their return journey, 
flying south to the 
other Maritime 
provinces, and then 
heading out over the 
Atlantic Ocean and 
back to South 
America. 

However, as with 


so many other wild¬ 
life species, the 
settlement -of the 
North American 
continent by Europe¬ 
ans had a disastrous 
impact on the 
swiftwing, and by the 
1700s the slaughter 
was already under¬ 
way. The swiftwing's 
habit of congregat¬ 
ing in large flocks 
made it extremely 
vulnerable, and often 
one blast from a 
musket could kill 
many birds. 

The slaughter 
continued into the 
1800s, not only in 
Canada, but in 
Argentina, and along 
the swiftwing's 
northward migration 
route, whichincluded 
inland North Amer¬ 
ica. The birds were 
killed mainly for food 
and sport, but also 
for such purposes as 
providing cheap food 
for pigs. 

In addition, when 
the numbers of the 
passenger pigeon - 
the staple of the 
edible wild bird 


market - began to 
seriously decline, 
hunters turned their 
attention to the 
swiftwing as a 
substitute. 

The slaughter was 
not without cruel 
irony. One of the 
preferred foods of the 
swiftwings is insects, 
including grasshop¬ 
pers and grasshop¬ 
per eggs. The birds 
actually provided a 
vital service to 
farmers as they 
crossed the North 
American plains, 
especially during 
grasshopper infesta¬ 
tions. 

However, this did 
not deter the hunters 
and sportsmen, who 
would often fill 
wagons with 

swiftwing corpses. 
Alternatively, they 
would heap the 
corpses in great piles 
and leave them to 
rot. 

The carnage even¬ 
tually took its toll. 
By the latter part of 
the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, only a few flocks 
of swiftwings re¬ 
mained, and even 
though the species 
came under protec¬ 


tion, the number 
continued to decline 
until the bird was 
thought to be extinct. 
However, a single 
bird was killed in 
Labrador in 1932, 
another was collected 
in Barbados in 1963, 
and there have been 
several records of 
sightings in the 
Northwest Territo¬ 
ries and in Texas. 


NATIVE VENTURE 
CAPITAL CO. LTD. 

—A source of 
business financing 
for Alberta Native 
business ventures 

(403) 453-3911 

Suite 202 



MAYTAG 


home style laundry 

7 Days a Week 
8 a.m. to lO p.m. 

352-7703 

WetasWw?.; Albertf-raA 3C5 


‘Wishing ‘you and yours !A chippy, ‘Peaceful 
and ‘Bountiful ‘Ihanhsgizdny 



from Chief Walter Rain, Council, 

Staff & Members 

PAUL BAND EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Phone: 892-2691 

Phone: 428-0188 - Edmonton Direct 
Fax: 421-0501 


P.O. Box 89 
Duffield, Alberta 
TOE 0N0 


THE CANADIAN NORTHERN 


SPRING COMPETITION 
FOR 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
FOR NATIVE STUDENTS 

The Canadian Northern 
Studies Trust will award 
graduate scholarshlps- 
valued at $10,000 each 
- to support native stu¬ 
dents enrolled in post- 
baccalaureate degree or 
diploma progams at a 
Canadian university and 
who will be commenc¬ 
ing graduate studies on 
or after January 1, 
1990. 

The educational pro¬ 
gram ot the successful 
candidates will have 
special relevance to 
economic development 
for native peoples in 
Canada. Preference will 
be given on the basis of 
academic excellence, 
but work-related expe¬ 
rience with potential for 
inifiativeandleadershiip 
qualities will be taken 
into account. The sub¬ 
ject areas that have di¬ 
rect bearing on eco¬ 
nomic development will 
be considered and ' 
applicability ot 
course of study to native 
economic development 
must be demonstrated. 
The awards are open to 
native students who are 
Canadian citizens 
permanent residents of 
Canada. These awards 
are made possible by a 
contribution from the 
Native Economic Devel¬ 
opment Program, Gov¬ 
ernment of Canada. 

For information and 
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OLD CROW CHANGES WITH THE TIMES 


by Heather Andri 

Yukon's most 
northerly village, Old 
Crow, sits today at 
an ancient gathering 
site where the Old 
Crow and Porcupine 
Rivers come together. 

The area has long 
been a trapping 
ground for muskrat, 
and the villagers, 
although no longer 
living their nomadic 
lifestyle of the old 


days, often camp out 
on nearby Old Crow 
flats. Here they 
harvest muskrat and 
other fur-bearing 
animals, and fish in 
crystal-clear rivers. 
As well, the much¬ 
valued Porcupine 
Caribou herd is 
hunted as it passes 
through on its annual 
migration. 

Back in the 1880s, 
the village was 


located several miles 
away, and was known 
as Rampart House. 
A Hudson Bay post, 
it was discovered by 
an alert employee to 
be some 30 miles 
inside the American 
border. It was hastily 
re-established up the 
Porcupine River on 
Canadian soil. 

But the new loca¬ 
tion, although soon 
enhanced by an 


Anglican mission and 
a police detachment, 
was doomed to yet 
another move. 
Smallpox swept 
through the area in 
1912, and a tiny 
group of survivors 
burned the germ- 
infested buildings 
and settled where the 
village stands today. 
Named Old Crow 
after a beloved chief, 
the site had been 



DON’T BE LATE 
FOR CANADA 
SAVINGS BONDS. 

Once again, it's time for Canada Savings Bonds and this 
year the sales period is from October 19 to November 1. 

Buy your new bonds wherever you bank or invest starting 
October 19. You may date your payment November 1, 
the day the new bonds start earning interest. 

SAFE AND SECURE. 

Canada Savings Bonds are fully guaranteed by the 
Government of Canada. They never fall in value. 

CASHABLE ANYTIME. 

Canada Savings Bonds can be cashed at any time. 

Your money is always available when you need it. 

INTEREST RATE ANNOUNCED MID-OCTOBER. 

The interest rate and purchase limit for the new series 
will be announced in mid-October. Details will be available 
wherever Canada Savings Bonds are sold. 


known as a meeting 
place of the people 
for years. 

The 300 Loucheux 
Indians of the 
remote village, lo¬ 
cated 60 miles inside 
the Arctic Circle, 
don't seem to mind 
being known as the 
Yukon's only settle¬ 
ment which can't be 
reached by road. 
While desiring to 
continue their tradi¬ 
tional way oflife, they 
have nevertheless 
welcomed FM radio, 
CBC TV, a modem 
band administrative 
office, a laundromat 
and new apartment 
building, and a 
charter air service. 
Snowmobiles ease 
the difficulties of 
winter activities, 


although many 
people still have dog 
teams. 

The residents 
administer their own 
tribal government, 
and operate an al¬ 
cohol rehabilitation 
centre. They ensure 
traditional education 
of their young people 
by having elders go 
into the school to 
teach cultural meth¬ 
ods and skills. 

Ifoilandgas explo¬ 
ration can be pre¬ 
vented from endan¬ 
gering the solitude of 
this unique commu¬ 
nity, the people 
should be able to 
continue living with¬ 
out most of the 
problems experi¬ 
enced "outside," for a 
long time to come. 
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KIKINO HAS 
OLOURFUL HISTORY 


by Everett Lambert 

"Kikino," pronounced Ke ga no, is a Cree 
word meaning "Our Home" and the Kikino 
settlement is home to 953 Metis people. 
Originally it was known as the Goodfish 
Lake Colony No. 7 until the Metis settlers 
changed its name in 1941. 

In the summer of 1989 the Settlement 
hosted a huge 50th Anniversary Celebration 
to commemorate the creation of Alberta's 
Metis homelands. The celebration took place 
on the June 30 - July 2 Canada Day 
long weekend. 

Situated some 200 kms northeast of 
Edmonton it is one of the more central 
settlements and contains some 110,720 acres 
of land. Like most of northern Alberta 
it has an abundance of aspen forest and 
lies in an area of rolling hills and small 
lakes. 


Before Kikino was officially named a 
settlement four white families lived within 
its borders. 

The area was a bustle of activity during 
the fur trade. In the late 1790s the Hudson's 
Bay Company and the Northwest Company 
set up posts as the area was in an ideal 
location. It was located on an important 
trade route between the fur-rich areas of 
northern Alberta and the loading ports 
at Hudson's Bay. 

The Metis, who were a central part of 
the fur trade life, lived throughout the 
area. In the winters they lived in cabins 
on their traplines and would travel to nearby 
Lac La Biche in the spring to sell their 
furs. These were the golden years of 
Canada's Metis culture, that culture which 
formed the link between the Indian people, 


Supporting The Protection Of Our Environment 

AAA "TRIPLE A" 
DENTURE CLINIC LTD. 

Blaine F. J. Cassios 
Certified Dental Mechanic (Denturist) 

424-9645 

806 Empire Building 
10080 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta T5J 1V9 



PRE-SETTLEMENT 
Indian people of long ago must have been 
drawn to this scenic land, which was rich 
wildlife and supported an abundance 
of fish in the lakes. Perch, whitefish, jack- 
fish, tullibee, pike and walleye are all 
indigenous to the area. Some 22 lakes make 
up part of the landscape. 
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LEARN TO FLY 



EDMONTON FLYING CLUB 
NO. 8 - HANGAR 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT T5C 3E9 
ALL VISITORS WELCOME 

454-4531 

•We Teach The World To Fly" 

• Private. Commercial, Senior Commercial ATR Licences 
1 Night Ratings • Multi Engine Ratings • Instrument Ratings 

• Instructor Ratings • Single and Twin Simulators 

• Aerobatic Certification • Mountain Certification 

• Aerial Inspections • Member Aircraft Rentals 

• Aircraft Maintenance • Pilot Supplies 
• Aircraft Charter • Coffee Shop 


NATIVE/CATHOLIC WORKSHOP 

A course on Catholic Liturgy in a Native perspective. 
November 20th, 2:00 p.m. - November 24th, noon. 

by Sister Kateri Mitchell, SSA 

Presently working in the Diocese of Fairbanks, Alaska, Sr. 
Kateri has served the people of God of Canada and the U.S. as 
a teacher and administrator. She is an active leader in the Kateri 
Tekatwitha Conference and she was a full time stall member at 
Kisemanito Centre for three years. She draws from her own 
Mohawk culture and also from her knowledge of many other 
Native traditions. 

Costs fortlw 5 day session - $100.00 

Please enquire dxmt registrations, accommodations, or requests lor 
^"^nf registration of 10 students is requred before November 

Special sessions open to the genera) public will be offered. 

Tuesday, November 21,7:00 p.m. at St Bernards Church in Grouard 
Wednesday, November 22,7:00 pin. in Kinuso. 

Thursday, November 23,7:00p.m. at St. Paurs Church In High Prairie 
Friday November 24, at the Native Pastoral Center in Edmonton 
Jime'tJbA) 

Kjsemonito Centre helxeves that ’Mfltive people deserve to 
own their place in the Catholic Church. 

^'^TtoG ICO Phone (403, 75,-3775 


and the Europeans who controlled the fur 
trade companies. 

When they first arrived, they had to 
erect temporary accommodation and life 
was hard for the first settlers. But the Metis 
are a persistent and resilient lot and Kikino 
has grown into a beautiful settlement. 
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johnson’s 

building supplies ltd. 

Complete line of building supplies, 
carpets & tiles 

Lumber — One Board/Train Load 
Special attention to mines, camps 


QUALITY TRAINING IN 
MICROCOMPUTERS 

(By Raven Way Consultants) 
INTRODUCTORY COURSE 

YELLOWKNIFE, N.W.T. 
October 30 - Nov. 8/89 

At our new office 

22 OTTO DRIVE, PHONE: 873-6238 
* Basic One-On-One Training * 

Accpac, D Base 4, Lotus, Word Perfect 
Follow Up: Intermediate Course 
January 8 - 16/89 
(Again at the new office) 

TO ENROLL CALL (604) 251-1721 

HAVEN WAY CONSULTANTS 

(Native Owned Operation) 
Contact: Qerl Stelkla 
746 Clark Drive 
Vanoouver, B.C. 

HV6L3J3 (004)261-1721) 


Employment 

Co-ordinator 

Recruitment 


Reporting to the Planning and^Employment 
recruiting teamjesponslble for attracting^ ^ 
lor available positions. In addition, you will co¬ 
ordinate the Employment Equity activity and 




ind benefits package includi 


^uncofne 
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Business 


PROFILE OF A NATIVE BUSINESS 


by Dale Stelter 


challenging, 

driving bus for the desireto be econpmi- 
Since January of Edmonton Transit cally self-sufficient 
this year, Blaine System, that Blaine and his belief that 
Lefebvre, a Metis ma de up his mind the best way to 
from Edmonton, has to go into car sales achieve economic 
been operating on his own. Not long security is though 
Edmonton Auto afterward, assisted your own business 
Sales, a used car lot by money obtained ability, 
located at 10981 - from Native Venture Since starting the 
101 Street. Capital, he did just business, Blame and 

Blaine's experience that, purchasing his assistant, Brian 
in car sales goes back Edmonton Auto Gaudry, a Metis who 

a number of years, Sales. is originally from St. 

to when he was a Blaine's main rea- LaurentmMamtoba, 
used car salesman at 80 nsforoperatinghis have found sales to 
Kingsway Toyota. own business are his be steady. 

It wasn't until later desire to be involved _At any given time, 
on, though, while j n something that is 
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CREE-CHIP 

Development Corp. 

(403) 697-3684 

Box 90 

Fort Chipewyan, Alberta 
TOP 1B0 

'V V 


Blaine keeps approxi¬ 
mately 25 to 30 
vehicles out on the 
lot. To ensure acces- 


Blaine Lefebvre at Edmonton Auto Sales 

open until as late as obtained, it is time body work. 


10 p.m. checked over, and any Blaine and Brian 

Most of the vehicles mechanical problems both believe that it 
,- „n the lot are are dealt with. Any is important for 
sibility for his cus- obtained through auto body work that Native and Metis 

tomers to these trade-ins on cus- is required is done people to support 

vehicles, Blaine tomerpurchases.and on-site, in the work each others busi- 
keeps the lot open through buying bays located in the nesses and projects, 

six days a week, from vehicles that are office building. In and are fateful for 

Monday to Saturday, brought directly to fact, Blaine has the support thatthey 

Although business the lot. recently hired^ 

hours are from Once a vehicle is person to do 
10 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
the lot often remains 


have received from 
full- their customers. 


Airport 

Box 6539, Peace River 
624-1021 

Grande Prairie 532-0010 


DAISHOWA CANADA CO. LTD 
PEACE RIVER PULP DIVISION 

GREEN FIELD KRAFT PULP MILL 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 

LOG STACKER OPERATOR 
(Operating Technician) 

In preparation tor the July 1990 start up ol a 1000 TPD bleached kraft market pulp mill near 
Peace River, Alberta a key position exists in our Wood Resources Department for a Log 
Stacker Operator. Reporting to the Woodhandling Supervisor, the prestart-up challenge ol 
this position will be to play an important role in the preparation ol operating and training 
modules lor the Log Yard. This person will also participate in the training ot other Mobile 
Equipmenl Operators who will be responsible tor the safe and efficient processing ol logs, 
chips, and hog fuel lor the pulp mill. 

Applicants will be experienced in operating Log Slackers, preferably Wagners and have 3 - 5 
years experience in Log Yards using the log bundling concept. Experience in operating front- 
end loaders, dozers and trucks would be an asset. 

The Town ol Peace River (population 6,500) is an importani regional transportation, trade 
and sevice centre located 489 kilometres north east ot Edmonton. The town and surrounding 
communities provide good cultural, educational, medical and other urban amenities. Sport 
facilities include a goll course, racquet courts, curling and hockey rinks, an indoor swimming 
pool and a ski hill. The surrounding area affords excellent big game and waterfowl hunting 
along with fishing and other popular outdoor recreation activities. 

Interested candidates should forward their resumes including the names of references, in 
confidence to the Human Resources Superintendent at the address below. Persons with 
previous applications on file need not re-apply. 

Human Resources Superintendent 
Daishowa Canada Co. Ltd. 
Peace River Pulp Division 
Postal Bag 4400, Pulp Mill Site 
Peace River, AB T8S1V7 



Job Opportunities ... 

The Government of Alberta provides a variety of 
exciting and challenging employment opportunities. 
If you are interested in further information on what 
jobs are available, pick up a copy of The Bulletin. 
This weekly publication lists all vacant positions 
available in the Alberta Government. 

New editions are available each Monday at all 
Provincial Government buildings, and at the 
Canada Employment Centres throughout the 
province, Alberta Government Employment Offices 
at 4th Floor, 10011 - 109 Street, Edmonton and 
Room 1101,620 - 7th Avenue S.W., Calgary. 

/dlberra 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION OFFICE 
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AUTHOR'S GOAL 
IS NATIVE SELF RELIANCE 


Delford "Del" Louis, an author from 
Westaskiwin, Alberta, has recently com¬ 
pleted abook entitledPassa^e to Freedom. 
Louis described himself as an "entrepre¬ 
neur, Cree, and free" and his book details 
his own philosophy of self-reliance. 

As head of Del Louis and Associates, 
motivational consultants, Del draws broadly 
from the human potential movement, his 
training in communications and social work, 
his varied experiences in small-business 
development, and the wisdom of his 
ancestors. 

Louis' book is aimed at "the liberation 


battle self-determinating the future. 
He sets his own goals and achieves 
them. He knows his potential and 
thereby sets no limits. The view of 
the world through his eyes is oppor¬ 
tunities constantly changing. 

"He cherishes the beauty of this "free 
country," and finds individual strength 
through the heritage and rich culture 
that are inherent. 

"He affects progress, and realizes change 
comes but one person at a time. He 
leads by example. Actions speak louder 
than words. 



of the Native People from the dependency 
syndrome." He focuses on the development 
of a "New Breed of Warrior" who com¬ 
bines self-reliance and personal initiative, 
with a heart for the well-being of the whole 
community. 

Del Louis is presently giving presenta¬ 
tions and lectures to groups and classes 
interested in learning more about his book 
and his philosophy. He offers this excerpt 
as a brief introduction: 

"A new era of First Peoples has come 
of age. 

"On the horizon comes a new warrior, 
a person whohas succeededin asserting 
his or her right to be an individual. 
"This person has survived a personal 



"Enduring everyday trials provides him 
inner strength. 

"The free enterprise system is the tool 
he utilizes to the ultimate. Self- 
sufficiency sustains him." 


RAPID BINGO LEDUC 

"14 Times a Week" 

Except Monday Afternoons 


.PROGRAM • 

36 Regular Games 
15-1/2 the House Games 
1 BONANZA -1 Early Bird and 1 ODD EVEN GAME 

AFTERNOONS 

12:45 p.m. Early Bird -1:00 Pre-Call -1:30 Regular 

EVENING GAMES 

Evenings 6:45 Early Bird Game 
7 p.m. Bonanza Pre-Call - 7:30 Regular 

Regular & Gold Cards 
Afternoons & Evenings 
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‘Wishing you A chappy 
and (Peacefut 
yhanhsgiving 

Across... Jjj rT 

Canada 

USA 1 'll' 

City Wide 

'Me' Dispatch 

An Alberta Company Since 1976 


® 483-4611 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


WORLD WIDE 
COLLEGE of 

Auctioneering, Inc, 

(Formerly Reisch) 

50 years - World's largest 
Term soon. Approved for V.A. 
Free catalog 

COL. GORDON E. TAYLOR 
Box 949, Dept. ANN 
Mason City, IA 50401 
(515) 423-5242 



































CATHOLIC CHURCH 


SOCIETY 




1990 EXTENSION 
CALENDAR 
PREVIEWED 


The 1990 Catholic 
Church Extension Society 
of Canada calendar, now 
available, will reproduce 15 
extraordinary paintings by 
a national team of Cana¬ 
dian First Nations artists 
-one thirdofthe collection 
"Native Life, Native Art: A 
Global Village Presenta¬ 
tion". The collection’s his¬ 
tory is as interestingas the 
images themselves, begin¬ 
ning with the efforts of 
members of the Alderville, 
Ontario reserve commun¬ 
ity of Mississauga 
Ojibways and taking us to 
Africa and beyond. It is the 
story ofhow Alderville art¬ 
ist Rick Beaver and his 
Native artist colleagues 
from across Canada forged 
a vision of the links that 
bind us all. 

Canada’s High Commis¬ 
sioner to Kenya, Raynell An¬ 
dreychuk, beamed down from 
her podium to urge her audi¬ 
ence of some four dozen African 
environmental ministers to 
consider Canada's latest gift 
to their troubled continent. 

"For two years now, dozens 
of Canadian First Nations 
artists have been trying to 
reach out to your suffering 
people through their art," 
explained Andreychuk, as 
colourful images danced off 
the normally sombre walls of 
a conference room in Nairobi's 
United Nations complex. She 
introduced a tall, thin man in 
a well-tailored blue suit as 
Rick Beaver, the 36-year old 
Ojibway who for two years 
had worked to bring off the 

"Many Canadians have 
made efforts to stay involved 
with the African crisis. But this 
is different. These artists are 
trying to tune into you through 
the spirit and techniques of 
their own traditions. They are 
making all of us realize how 
much wo have to lose when 
your lives are at risk." 

As the long, long line of min¬ 
isters came closer to the paint¬ 
ings, weary faces turned to 
delight To their amazement, 
each painting celebrated vil¬ 
lage life in a different African 
country. The First Nations of 


up on the central noti 
their own thinking: to begin 
with the village and recogni 
that within each community 
there would be human beings 
of distinct history and ways, 
all of whom would come to 
the notion of change in differ¬ 
ent ways. 

The line quickly became 
chaotic. The Guinea-Bissau 
minister wanted the Mali 
minister to admire Jane Ash 
Poitras' rendition of his coun¬ 
try. The Ghanaian minister 
wanted everyone to know that 
there were two images exhib¬ 
ited in honour of her country. 
In the midst of the friendly 
bedlam, the minister from 
Algeria took Rick Beaver's arm. 
"If the world could receive your 
message, they would under¬ 
stand our task and 1 am sure 
we would proceed much faster." 

Late in 1984, Africa "hap¬ 
pened" to Rick Beaver. His of- • 
fer to help a twinning group 
in Toronto with a painting to 
promote its "twinned" village 
of Gode, Ethiopia, led to a two- 

a painting for every country 
in Africa. Beaver was convinced 
that the best way to "imagine" 
the goal of the twinning move¬ 
ment would be through Cana¬ 
dian First Nations art, since 
the artists could provides point 
of appreciation for traditions 
thousands of kilometres away 


n Odawa-Ojibway born on 
Wikwemikong Reserve on Manitoulin Island in 1954. She 
paints in the traditional Woodland style, reflecting the legends 
of her heritage, but her personal spiritual odyssey as a Christian 
is also central to her work. Her painting, chosen as the 
cover ofthe 1990 Extension Calendar, is dedicated to Burk¬ 
ina Faso: "Together as One People'" - with the following 
comments: "Our drums, though far from each other, beat 
together as we join as one people in spirit, song and dance 
to celebrate the new generation - our children - who will 
reach out to one another, sharing wisdom, knowledge, under¬ 
standing, honour, humility and friendship." 


EXTENSION CALENDARS, Suite 101. 67 Bond 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, M5B 1X5 

Please send me-copies of the 1990 Extension Calendar 

featuring the global vision of First Nations artists at $7 per 
copy for a total of_ 

Your Name. 

Address. 

Town.Provincc/P.Code. 


"From a First Nations vil¬ 
lage in Canada to an African 
village - seemed to me to be 
very direct," Beaver once told 
a group of university students. 
"I only know how to work 
with individuals, because that's 
what's possible. It's appropri¬ 
ate to do simple, achievable 
things rather than to attempt 
the impossible." 

For the average successful 
artist, one donation to a good 
causeismorethan enough. For 
Beaver, the first venture only 
emphasized his need to com¬ 
municate what he was think¬ 
ing. The more Beaver talked, 
the more he engaged the inter¬ 
est of others. Soon artist friends 
Maxine Noel, Erwin Printup 
and the late Cecil Youngfox 
had also unveiled official 
twinning paintings for villag¬ 
ers inAfrican countries. Norval 
Morrisseau, the official godfa¬ 
ther of the First Nations art 
movement, performed a spe¬ 
cial sweetgrass ceremony for 
the people of Lesotho at Young- 
fox's unveiling of "The 
Wampum Pledge" poster. 

When the progress of the 
twinning movement did not 
keep up with the interest of 
the artists, a travelling exhi¬ 
bition - "Native Life, Native 
Art" - was born. For months, 
Beaver devoted several hours 
a day to phoning artists all 
over the country. He took to 
the microphone in schools and 
in churches. The Alderville 


community swungbehindhim, 
holding a series of dances to 
cover the initial costs of put¬ 
ting the art show on the road. 
His father, John Beaver, a 
wealthy energy consultant 
and former chief of Alderville, 
introduced Rick to potential 
corporate sponsors. Most of 
those doors remained closed - 
itseemeddifficulttomany non- 
Natives to understand the no¬ 
tion of First Nations Canadi¬ 
ans attempting to alleviate 
the suffering of others. The 
harder it became, the more 
Beaver seemed to be opening 
up new avenues of awareness 
for himself. "I am as aware as 
anyone of the difficulties - the 
roots of cynicism that prevent 
initiative. The real world, as 
some people call it, is a source 
of cynicism. It is also the cure. 
Every change has a focused 
beginning whereby one comes 
to terms with the real world 
and begins to negotiate a way 
through." 

Although Africa is the sub¬ 
ject of the paintings, they con¬ 
tain echoes and symbols of 
Canada's indigenous peoples, 
thus evoking international 
spiritual links. The exhibition 
made its first stops in Perth, 
Toronto, Iondon,Thunder Bay’ 
Ontario, and finally the im- 
81,(1 vei Y appropriate 
1986 international debut in 
Nairobi. 

"We began with indigenous 
peoples' creative efforts," Bea¬ 
ver told the crowd of distin¬ 


guished African men and 
women of science and politics 
in Nairobi. "The importance of 
the land to the art comes 
through in the paintings i n 
many, many ways. We've got 
past the symbolism of the land 
to an actual experience." 


The notion of mutual bene¬ 
fit central to the artists' vision 
begins with understanding 
cultural differences and the 
opportunitiesfor everyonethat 
exist in these differences. The 
exhibition has turned out to 
be helpful to Canadian edu¬ 
cation professionalsinvolvedin 
the challenge of multicultural- 
ism in the school system. The 
artistic reflections of one 
indigenous people on the cul¬ 
tures and achievements of 
others provide a startingpoint 
for those teaching about the 
rich backgrounds of Canada's 
newcomers. 

All of this flows from Rick 
Beaver's original vision - and 
like the progeny of the human 
kind, it continues in its ado¬ 
lescence to have a program of 
its own. Shortly after the 
Nairobi conference, Beaverand 
his family prepared for a long- 
awaited move to the Gulf Is¬ 
lands in British Columbia and 
he bade farewell to the art 
project. It was a sad moment, 
as if suddenly no one could 
convince him that he had done 
enough, that he had started 
a book with no ending, only 
new chapters. 

But just a few months later, 
the exhibition opened at the 
Bank of Hong Kong in Van¬ 
couver. This time the occasion 
was the Commonwealth Con¬ 
ference for Heads of State and 
two more paintings were 
unveiled, for Zimbabwe and 
Kenya, both Commonwealth 
countries. 

The 1990 Catholic Extension 
Society calendar features the 
First Nations artists' project 
in support of this major state¬ 
ment about the contribution 
Canada's First Nations make 
to universal understanding 
and peace. 


Contributors to the "Native 
fe. Native Art" Travelling 
ihibition include: Rick Bea- 
r, Conrad Bobiwash, Laune 
rider, Joane Cardinal- 
hubert, Mireille Courto*, 
ake Debassige, Bill Helm, 
met Kaponicin, Clifford 
aracle. Perry McLeod, ye 
d McMaster, BartMeekis.tv 
iry Miller, Norval Morn®- 
au, Glen Nipshank, Maxm' 
oel, Leonard Paul, David 


si, Leonard Paul, 
oen Piqtoukun, Fergus" 
ri, Jane Ash Poitras, 


in, Jane Asn 

dess, Erwin Printup, Tra“r 

toule, David Williams, Zoey 

Dd-Salomon, Cecil Young- 


\e 1990 Calendar is 
liable. Send $7 per 












